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ful to be especially on our guard against them. 
The plain truth is, we have no time for such 
reading: and we must be bold enongh to say 
soandact accordingly. Letnoneof our young 
friends be ashamed to confess that they have 
never read much which the world loudly ap- 
plauds. Let them beware of being led astray 
by a vain desire to keep pace with the litera- 
ture of the age. Let them not imagine that 
any reading is necessary to their character or 
standing in general society, which is incon- 
sistent with Christian purity of taste or feel- 
ing. Some of them have very little time for 
reading of any kind; such ought to be espe- 
cially careful that the little which is granted 
them be duly improved. Let not the precious 
moments be squandered upon trifles. Lay 
out the little that you have to spend upon the 
best investments. Remember that that which 
costs nothing is not worth the buying. The 
book that can be read without thinking will 
be read without improvement. 

Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of in- 
ferior authors. All that is asked is that they 
should be treated according to their merits. 
No one ought surely to think it unreasonable, 
that the best and worthiest should be first 
entertained. And it may be safely affirmed 
that he who takes the trouble to read and 
digest the good books first, will not only be 
amply rewarded, but will have neither time 
nor inclination for any others. ‘“‘A good 
book,” says Milton, in characteristic language, 
“is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.’ And when all may enjoy 
the privilege of communion with such spirits ; 
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Thoughts on Books and Reading. 

He who daly reflects on the exquisite deli- 
cacy and susceptibility of the human mind, 
and its vast capacity either for good or evil, 
will not easily overrate the importance of its 
right culture, or the desirableness of having 
the influences which are brought to bear upon 
it of a pure and healthful character. Among 
the agents affecting it, few are more powerful 
or constant than books. The choice and 
character of our reading may, therefore, pro- 
fitably form a frequent subject for reflection. 

Some persons are anxious to be thought 
great readers; but it is well for sach to re- 
member that it is not what we read, but what 
we digest, that nourishes the mind. “ It mat- 
ters not,” says an old writer, “how many 
books thou hast, but how good: multitude of 
books do rather burden than instruct; and it 
is far better thoroughly to acquaint thyself 
with a few authors, than to wander through 
many.” 

The mind requires nourishing food. Trifling 
reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely says, 
“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” This}an intellectual companionship with the wisest 
is undoubtedly the great secret both of read-|and best men of all ages; is it not surprising 
ing to profit and of making the best choice of|that any should seem to prefer mean and low- 
what we read. If books were more commonly |lived acquaintances? Here are those whose 
jadged by their real weight, how many popa-|characters are well known, who have stood 
lar works would at once shrink into insig-|the severest tests, who come recommended to 
nificance. It is melancholy to think of the|us by the best judges, who have proved them- 
millions of immortal minds, that accustom |selves worthy of our esteem and confidence ; 
themselves to reading, which, when weighed |they invite us to partake of their choicest 
in the balance is found to contain little else} gifts, and, as it were, court our society and 
than the lightness of vanity. How many/friendsbip; and shall we be so unwise as to 
that might have attained the stature of full|reject their favors, and rather choose axso- 
grown men, have thus become enervated,|ciates that will degrade instead of ennobling 
dwarfish, deformed, or crippled. With de-|us, who intrade upon us without suitable re- 
sires formed for the highest enjoyments, and |commendations, and leave us unimproved, or 
understandings capable of the noblestimprove-|it may be disgraced and polluted by their 
ment, the reading of trifling and pernicious|idle, worldly, or sensual conversation ? 
books, the habit of mental association with| But in making choice of our favorites, we 
low, mean, and unworthy thoughts, has pros-|should beware of being dazzled by the splen- 
trated the energies of thousands and debased|dor of genius. It is not the possession, but 
them below themselves. the right employment of talent, that gives 

As an intimate friend has sometimes been|real worth to the character; and they who 
styled a second-self, so our favorite books may|have perverted and abused their gifts and 
be justly called the mirror of our minds. It|opportunities, however abundant, are surely 
may be well for us to look at ourselvesin this}more worthy of our just aversion, than of 
glass. It is to be feared that some would’ being treated as familiars and friends. The 


have reason to be ashamed of their own re-|man who employs wealth not his own, for his 
flected image. 



















trust, and makes himself great by the shame- 
less fraud: such an one is accounted a disgrace 
tosociety. And shall they be thought worthy 
of our confidence and regard, who, having re- 
ceived all their boasted knowledge, illumina- 
tions, and wisdom, from “the Father of 
Lights,” have indeed magnified themselves in 
them, but Him they have not glorified ? 
Even apart from the question of profit, if 
we desire the greatest amount of enjoyment, 
we must accustom our intellectual appetites 
to wholesome food, and in so doing, we shall 
quickly lose our relish for any other. The 
more our hearts are seasoned with divine 
grace, the less pleasure shall we have in writ- 
ings which give evidence that the talents of 
their authors, however great or brilliant, bave 
not been consecrated to the service of Him 
who gave them. The true disciple of the 
Lord Jesus knows the unspeakable privilege 
of an abiding in Him, and made sensible that 
communion with such a Saviour is altogether 


opposed to any allowance of “corrupt com- 


munications,” he is prepared not merely to 
breathe forth the fervent petition, “ Incline 
not my heart to any evil way,” but feelingly 
to adopt the subsequent language referring 
to the worldly and depraved, in a sense appli- 
cable to the present subject, “ Let me not eat 
of their dainties.” (Ps.cxli.4.) His joysspring 
from the pure fountain of Divine wisdom and 
consolation, and he ceases to long for the pol- 
luted streams. He feels how much is implied 
in the solemn injunction, “Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed to 
the day of redemption,” and is often reminded 
while yet a stranger and a pilgrim upon earth, 
that “that which is highly esteemed among 
men, is abomination in the sight of God.” 

It is not intended to be implied by the above 
remarks, that our reading can be always con- 
fined to books that are wholly unexception- 
able. Bat if, as must be admitted, the tares 
and the wheat are not seldom found together, 


how important does it become that the senses © 


should be in constant and lively exercise 
rightly to discern them. And yet, compared 
with the multitude of readers, how rare are 
the instances in which this is fully the case. 
How many are there, naturally bright and in- 
telligent, who, it is to be feared, if they ex- 
amined themselves strictly, would find that 
vanity bas far too large a place in their mo- 
tives for reading; who read, in short, not so 
much for use as for display. And are there 
not others endowed with literary and refined 
tastes, who give themselves up without re- 
straint to the varied fascinations of taste or 
imagination, and by habitual indulgence in 
mental stimulants gradually lose their relish 
for that which is really wholesome? Others 
again, and some of them with good intentions, 
allow their moments of leisure to be wasted 
in a kind of “ busy idleness ;” they look over 
a great variety of books, but for want of set- 


The vast accumulation of tri-|own purposes and enjoyments, who openly |tled diligence, their unsteady wanderings, in 


fling publications of late years, makes it need- |sets at nought the most express declarations of | prose or poetry, are attended with no satisfac- 
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tory result. While there is a yet larger class 
of listless triflers, who give way to lounging 
and indolent habits of mind, wholly unworthy 
of intelligent and responsible beings. Ifthey 
take up a book after the labors of the day, it 
is too often a feeble attempt to think, as it 
were, by proxy ; and even this seems, not un- 
frequently, too great an exertion, and the 
future can alone fully disclose how many are 
the precious hours, now never to be recalled, 
which have been thoughtlessly trifled away 
in idly wandering over a newspaper, a review, 
or other publication of the day, with scarcely 
an object besides that of whiling away the 


time. 
(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

Heiden—The numerous whey-cure estab- 
lishments bring many invalids to Appenzell, 
and especially to Heiden, which possesses so 
many other attractions. The whey from the 
goat's milk, is said to be prepared on the 
lofty pastures of the Sentis, the highest moun- 
tain in the canton. The milk is heated, and 
the whey separated from it by the addition 
of rennet; and thus prepared, is of a yellowish 
green color, semi-transparent, entirely free 
from caseine, but rich in saccharine matter. 
The process takes place at night, and early 
the next morning the goat-herds carry the 
hot whey on their backs to the different es- 
tablishments below. The whey manufacturers 
own about 500 goats on the Sentis, and even 
purchase goat’s milk from other districts to 
supply the hotel keepers. This whey islargely 
consumed by consumptives, who probably 
owe their improved health as much to the 
pure mountain air as to the use of this article 
of food. 

The Canton of Appenzell was divided, after 
the religious wars of 1597, into two half-can- 
tons, Ausser Rhoden and [nner Rhoden, and 
to this day party-feeling on religious subjects 
is very strong. Inner Rhoden is exclusively 
Roman Catholic, and until 1848 permitted no 
Protestants to settle within its limits, and 
even Catholics who were not natives of the 
Canton were strictly excluded. Since the 
decree of the Confederation prohibiting this 
exclusion, but little practical change has taken 
place. The people are unprogressive, and rear. 
ing of cattle and the manufacture of cheese, 
are, as of old, the chief pursuits of the natives. 
Ausser Rhoden, on the contrary, is character- 
ized by the enterprising and prosperous con- 
dition of its people, many of whom are even 
affluent. Almost every house has its loom 
for the manufacture of silk »ud cotton goods, 
which exhibit such extra>-dinary skill as to 
have been objects of great admiration in the 
Paris and London Industrial Exhibitions. 

Fine needle-work occupies the time of many 
of the women. We saw an elderly woman, 
with the curious black-silk cap which is worn 
here by those who adhere to the most ancient 
style of dress, and bearing a basket on her 
arm, filled with the most beautiful embroider- 
ed linens that we had almost everseen. The 
delicate gossamer pocket handkerchiefs were 
marked each with a single letter of the alpha- 
bet, so that every purchaser could find a suit- 


able initial ; but the elaborate working out of| heart of the Alps. 


this one initial-letter was a marvel of patience, 
taste and skill, and the prices were wonder- 
fally cheap. 


THE FRIEND. 


the “Sonnen-hugel,” and presides over the 
Pension, amused me with her conversations 
in Knglish. She came to my room once aday, 
and we generally proceeded somewhat in this 
fashion. ‘Oui madame, you ask me when I 
am married ? [am married in September, one 
year.” “ Was married is the proper word,” I 
reply. “Oui madame! but I make some in- 
ventions in the grammaire Anglaise.” ‘In- 
ventions?” I repeat doubtfully and inquir- 
ingly. “Oui, married! that is the just (proper) 
English word, is it not?” Oh yes,” said I, 
“that is all well enough, but,’— “Ah! I see 
what you mean, madame: when I say inven- 
tions [ mean improvements in the grammaire 
Anglaise ;” all this with merry shrieks of 
laughter. I told her some of her English words 
were very proper. Madame, quite delighted, 
—“ Qui, oui, 1 did learn my English at school, 
but, you see, I have not much practice since. 
I am very young, but I do so forget what we 
do hear at school.” 

When the hour of departure came, we were 
very reluctant to leave Heiden and our kind 
little hostess. She threw herself into my 
arms at parting, with a burst of appropriate 
tears, but not before she had opened a drawer 
in the bureau at her elbow, and taken there- 
from a dainty, little scented pocket-handker- 
chief, folded very neatly. Though a Swiss! 
by birth, she was a thorough French woman 
in her manners. 

Again we entered the Diligence, took a 
last look at the town and the neat farm-houses | 
nestled among the fruit trees, at the beautiful | 
lake beneath us, and prepared to descend to 
its level, a feat quickly accomplished, for the 
roads were in fine condition. At Rhineck| 
we crossed the Rhine into Austria, to fill up 
the time, having several hours to wait for the 
cars to Zurich. An excellent bridge crosses 
the stream here, so we walked leisurely over 
and found ourselves in a low flat district, 
shaded every where by fruit trees, borne to! 
the earth by their burden of pears and plums. 
The houses were in direct contrast to those of 
Heiden, those of the latter place had scarcely 
a straw, or a dead leaf, on the deep rich grass, 
which grew to the very door step. Here the 
farm houses had an unpainted, dilapidated 
appearance, in accordance with the slovenly 
people who went in and out. We could buy 
no fruit, so soon recrossed the bridge un- 
challenged by the fierce looking guard at its 
entrance. We had passed from a land of’ 
freedom to a land of tyranny. 

From Rhineck we proceeded by rail to| 
Zurich, crossing one of the most beautiful dis- 
tricts in Switzerland, and made but a short 
stay in that old city, where we visited the 
Botanical Gardens, which contain 800 speci- 
mens of the Alpine Flora. At this season 
the flowers and shrubbery had a worn, faded, 
dusty appearance; and were therefore not 
very interesting. The busts of De Candolle 
and Gessner, in bronze, have been placed in 
the gardens. From the bastion of the old 
fortress, called the Katz, which rises near the 
gardens, we had a splendid view of the town, 
the lake, the Alps, and the valley of the 
Limmat. 

Ivcerne.—At last we are in the very heart 
of Switzerland, which means also in the very 
We had seen their misty 
forms in the distance, with their clouded caps 
and snowy veils, a troop of brides, but we 
soon lost them to be tantalized with another 








Our hostess, who is one of the owners of! glimpse, to vanish as the first. But here, at 


Lucerne, we had them grouped around us 
with all that exquisite grace of outline, and 
beauty of coloring which is their natural en- 
dowment. 
“ Shaking his cloudy tresses in the air 
Rises Pilatus, with his sturdy pines” — 

while the Rhigi, equally ggately and imposing, 
looks down into the lake from the opposite 
side. On the summit of the latter, we could 
faintly discern something resembling a house, 
which was in reality the large hotel built for 
the accomodation of the many thousand travel- 
lers who ascend the mountain for the famous 
view at sunrise. 

Lucerne lies at the northwest extremity of 
the lake, and is divided into two parts by the 
clear, rapid Reuss, which issues therefrom. 
Part of the quaint old town is on a level with 
the lake, but many of the houses are built on 
the hill side, the steep declivities on which 
they are situated affording grand views of 
lake and mountain. On the land side the city 
is still walled in, the wall running up the hill, 
and the safety of the place was formerly 
watched over by a picturesque circle-of nine 
weather beaten, feudal watch-towers, built 
thereon in 1385. But among the old time 
curiosities of the place, who would forget the 
bridges! four in number, crossing the river. 
Of these, the Capell bruecke, and the Mill 
Bridge, both covered, are the most weird and 
fantastic. The last and lowest one, is orna- 
mented with the celebrated ‘‘ Dance of Death” 
painted on the timbers supporting the roof, 
now half obliberated, and no doubt still more 
faint than when Longfellow described it in 
his “Golden Legend.” 

“ What are these paintings on the walls around us? 

The Dance of Death! 

All that go to and fro must look upon it 

Mindful of what they shall be, while beneath 


Among the wooden piles the turbulent river, 
Rushes impetuous as the river of life. 
* * * & 


The grim musician, 

Leads all men through the mazes of that dance, 

To different sounds, in different measures moving ; 

Sometimes he plays a lute, sometimes a drum, 

To tempt or terrify = 

The grave itself is but a covered bridge 

Leading from light to light, through a brief darkness ! 
Oh how pleasant 

To come once more into the light of day, 

Out of that shadow of death ! * Yonder lies 

The Lake of the Four Forest Towns apparelled 

In light, and lingering like a village maiden 

Hid in the bosom of her native mountains. 

The Capell bruecke is carried obliquely across 
the stream, and its old worn timbers are 
adorned with one hundred and fifty-four paint- 
ings, representing scenes from the lives of the 
patron saints of Lucerne—St. Leodegar and 
St. Mauritius, and incidents taken from Swiss 
history. Some of them are well executed, 
and calculated to foster that intense love of 
country for which the Swiss have been so 
celebrated. 

Few visit this charming city without wind- 
ing their way outside the Waeggis Gate to 
hunt for the lair of the great Lion of Lucerne, 
a massive sculpture, executed after a model of 
Thorswalden, in memory of the Swiss guard 
who fell in defending the Tuilleries in the 
eventful summer of 1792. The great round 
boulders which lie in the Gletschergarten 
(glacier garden), opposite the monument, are 
curious and very interesting illustrations of 
glacial action, and but recently discovered. 
They look as though they had been smoothed 
and rounded by rapid, circular motion, churn- 
ed as it were, to their curious bowl-shaped 
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cavities, or pools, and reminded us very much|if not generally used in an improper manner, | happiness gone ; I would fain leave the erring 


of those found in Watkins Glen, New York ; 
several of these basins are from 8 to 10 feet 
in diameter, and the rounded boulders still lie 
within them. The motion by which they 
were rounded was produced by the rapid de- 
scent of ice water melted from the glaciers 
which once covered most of Switzerland. 
The prosaic manner in which the Rhigi is 
now ascended, robs it of something of its 
romance. Imagine fifty people sitting in a 
broad, open, railway carriage, ascending the 
steep mountain at the rate of three miles an 
hour. Instead of the horses, mules and guides 
requisite on former occasions, we had a very 
civil conductor, who looked in upon us ocea- 
sionally. There was an appearance of much 
ease and nonchalance among the passengers 
at the transit from Vitznau to the ‘“ Kulm,” 
which is almost six thousand feet above the 
level of the lake ; but itis questionable whether 
some of our pleasant looking company were 
not “shaking in their shoes,” as they glanced 
down the perpendicular declivities they were 
scaling. However, it is said, the railway is 
so constructed as to be entirely safe. The 
train is propelled upward by steam power, 
while its descent is regulated by an ingenious 
method of introducing atmospheric air into 
the cylinder. The passenger carriage in both 
cases is placed above the engine, with which 


and that card-playing is so used none will|soul of my fellow man with Him from whom 
deny. Cards are the companions, the princi-| it came.—Dr. Chalmers. 

pal amusement of those who have sunk to the 
lowest degree of vice; they are found in the 
most degraded haunts of humanity as one of 
the chief amusements, and how they are there 
used we all know; that they are not used in (Continued from page 52.) 

this manner by those for whom this article is} We left Rosita on the morning of Second- 
intended is well known, but should we not;|day, 6th mo. 11th, our destination being Fair- 
as Christians, or professors of christianity,| play, about 110 miles to the north-west, at 
leave out of our list of amusements all those/ the foot of the chain of mountains, in which 
which frequently are abused, and especially| Mount Lincoln is situated; and which there 
those whose misuse is so obvious? Remem-|forms a divide, separating the water flowing 
bering the injunction of the apostle, ** That) to the Atlantic and Pacific oceans respectively. 





For “The Friend.” 


A Visit to the Rocky Mountains, 


no man put a stumbling block or an occasion 
to fall in his brother’s way.” 


Our course lay down the gentle slopes lead- 


It may be that|/ing into Wet Mountain Valley. We jour- 


a game of cards played as many play them,|neyed for some miles on the eastern side of 
in an innocent way, in a private = might this, till we struck the waters of Grape Creek, 


do no harm—the majority of those playing 
might be young men and women of strong 
moral characters, not to be easily led aside or 
away from the path of rectitude by tempta- 
tion’s winning voice, and there may be those 
in such a company who while there are safe ; 
but when exposed to the temptations that 
beset them on every hand, when out in the 
world, away from the protection and seclu- 
sion of a home, will, in a moment of weakness, 
yield to the siren’s voice, and will go down, 
down to the very depths of vice! Where then 


it is unconnected by couplings, and in case of| will be the friends that taught such to engage 
accident can be stopped almost instantane-|in an amusement, the knowledge of which 


ously. The front wheels of the carriage and 
locomotive are much higher than those in the 
rear, 80 that the floor is maintained at a level. 
The locomotive power is applied to a middle 
upright rail furnished with cogs. 

The ascent reminded me of the approach of 
Christian, as narrated in “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
to the top of the hill whence he had a view, 
in the distance, of the Delectable Mountains, 
though the ease with which it is now per- 
formed corresponds more closely with the 
methods by which the difficulties he met with 
were smoothed away io Hawthorne’s * Celes- 
tial Railroad.” Bata prospect of future jour- 
neys conducted with the requisite amount of 
toil and fatigue, appeared before our mental 
vision, and compensated for present ease and 
comfort. 

(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Card-playing. 

Dymond says: ‘‘ Amusement is confessedly 
a subordinate concern in life. It is neither 
the principal nor amongst the principal ob- 
jects of proper solicitude. No reasonable man 
sacrifices the more important thing to the 
less, and that a man’s religious and moral con- 
dition is of incomparably greater tmportance 
than his diversion, is sufficiently plain.. In 
estimating the propriety, or rather the law- 
fulness of a given amusement, it may safely be 
laid down, that none is lawful Of which the ag- 
gregate consequences are injurious to morals.” 
Surely none can question the soundness of 
the above statements, and taking it for granted 
that none do, let us look particularly into the 
diversion that forms the heading of this article. 

As amusement is of comparatively little im- 
portance, and as there are so many pleasur- 
able and entirely innocent ways of passing 





has proved his ruin! None of us liveth to 
himself, nor can we; we are all responsible, 
not only for our acts, but for our influence, 
and we should look to it well and carefully, 
and see that neither by word nor deed do we 
encourage or countenance evil, or that which} 
leads to it. Truly this is no trivial matter, 
but a subject that all may ponder. 

I have been led to the above reflections by 
learning, to my great surprise, that there are 
those in our own Society who often engage in 
this pastime ; and that there are others who 
argue for its use, saying it is as innocent as 
croquet, or any other game. It seems to me 
with our high professions as a Society, such 
sentiments are very much out of order. There 
is a class of amusements—among them card- 
playing, billiards and dancing—which seem 
to belong peculiarly not only to the more 
refined haunts of wickedness in the so-called 
“ high-life,” but to those of the very lowest ; 
and whose tendency is degrading. Surely not 
only we, as Friends, but all Christians, ought 
to be willing to sacrifice the pastime of an idle 
hour, if it is hurtful to any. Life is too short 
and time too precious to spend them, not only | 
uselessly but worse; and while we would not 
rule out innocent and harmless amusements— 
believing them useful, especially to the young, 
—we would sincerley desire all to engage in| 
none which might be the means of alluring 
one soul from the way which leads to life 
eternal. 





ee 


The little I have seen in the world and) 
known of the history of mankind, teaches me} 
to look upon their errors in sorrow, not in| 
anger. When I take the history of one poor| 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and a tal 
sent to myself the struggles and temptations| 
it has passed through : the brief pulsations of| 


time, it seems very much out of order for those} joy; the tears of regret, the feebleness of par-| 


—at least—who have arrived at years of un-| pose; 


the scorn of the world that has see} 


derstanding to engage in, encourage, or coun-| charity ; the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary 


which emerges from the Sangre de Christo 
Range, crosses the valley, and finds its way 
northward through the ravines and valleys 
on the western edge of the Greenhorn Range, 
till it reaches the Arkansas River. We fol- 
lowed it for some distance; and after giving 
our mules a farewell drink of its waters, took 
a more westerly course, ascending gradually 
over the broad mountain meadows, or parks, 
as they are termed by the people of Colorado. 
For many miles we wandered over the moun- 
tains, seeing no human habitation, nor meet- 
ing with any one, of whom we could ask a 
direction ; occasionally, on coming to diverg- 
ing roads, our skill would be put to a severe 
test; and the trend of the hills, the position 
of the streams and valleys, and the guidance 
of a pocket compass would all be called upon 
to assist in determining which route to take, 
About the middle of the day, we crossed the 
ridge we had been ascending ; and commenced 
a gradual descent towards the south Arkansas 
River, which we reached about nightfall ; and 
were well-entertained by a widow Harris, 
who has lived many years in Colorado and 
owns herds of cattle. 

When we arose in the morning about 5 
o’clock at Rosita, the sun was shining, but 
before our toilet was completed a cloud had 
settled down on the tops of the neighboring 
hills, and descended to within a few feet of 
our level. As we descended into the valley, 
the morning was pleasant ; but as we ascend- 
ed to the divide among the hills, we again 
entered the region of clouds. It was very in- 
teresting to see them sweeping around the 
hill tops, and across the broad parks over 
which we were travelling, their lower surface 
being well defined, and only a few feet above 
our heads. Sometimes we entered them, and 
the feeling was damp, misty and chilling. 
We had some rain during the day, but a plea- 


lsant interval at noon in which to feed our 


mules, 

Among the luxuries of our supper-table 
were preserved mountain raspberries. These 
grow at a great altitude, and are very fine. 
Wild currants are abundant in many localities; 
and a native plum is collected and preserved. 
Our day’s journey was 37 miles. 

The next morning we were on the road, 
soon after 6 o’clock, crossed the Arkansas 
River, just before it enters its grand canon ; 
and had a long and laborious climb up a dry 
ravine called Sand Canon, till we emerged on 
a more open country, called the Hight Mile 
Park, because it commences at that distance 
from Canon City. During most of the day 


teaance in any way, those which are frequently |and threatening voices within; health gone,!we were steadily climbing up the ravine of 
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Current Creek, whose source among the moun- 
tains we passed the following morning. 

A travel of 30 miles, involving an ascent 
of probably 2500 feet, made our mules and 
ourselves quite willing to rest for the night ; 
and we found comfortable quarters at the 
house of a family named Sweet. The wife 
was an active middle-aged woman, originally 
from New Jersey. She anda young girl were 
the only inhabitants, the men being all absent 
on the annual round-up. This had now been 
going on for two weeks, and would occupy in 
all about two months; but when it approach- 
ed their residence, her men folks would be 
able to come home at nights to sleep, instead 
of camping out, as is the usual practice. They 
owned between four and five bundred cattle. 
During the winter these betake themselves to 
the mountains, where they can find shelter 
among the timber, and bushes to browse on, 
when all herbage is buried beneath the snow. 
These half-wild animals, who provide for 
themselves the year round, are often governed 
in their motions by the storms, before which 
they retreat to great distances. Our landlady 
said, their cattle thus became so scattered that 
they were spread over a range of country of 
eighty miles, from north tosouth. This shows 
the need for the annual round-ups, 

In conversation with the stockmen, we 
found they were greatly opposed to the intro- 
duction of sheep into their vicinity. The 
cattle would not remain on pastures, nor drink 
of waters, where sheep frequented. 

The grasshoppers are very destructive in 
Colorado, and we found the tiny creatures, 
recently hatched, swarming in many locali- 
ties. ‘The farmers are much discouraged in 


consequence, and many of them would pro- 
bably move away, if it were not for the sacri- 
fice of the improvements they have made. 
Our landlady did not like Colorado, as indeed 
few women do, who have been raised in older 


settled countries. One of her garden orna- 
ments was very novel in character—a kind of 
chevaux-de-frise of horns around a flower. bed. 
I counted sixteen pair of the magnificent ant- 
lers of the Elk, besides some deer-horns, all 
of which they had picked up on the adjacent 
mountains. 

Before leaving Rosita, we had tied up a 
large number of tracts, in small packages, 
each containing 10 or 12 different kinds. 
These we distributed to the scattered ranches 
that we met in this lonely country. 

On the morning of the third day of our 
journey, we again made an early start, and 
having an easier road to travel, were able to 
reach Fairplay, a distance of forty-two miles, 
in good season. In about four miles we 
reached the head of Currant Creek, and cross- 
ing a depression in the ridge there, entered a 
rolling, park-like country, intersected by nar- 
row belts of Pine or Fir timber, which at a 
distance resembled enormous fence rows or 
hedges. The long range of mountains refer- 
red to in the commencement of this article, 
were beautifully in view; and at times we 
could see the level plains of the Platte River, 
towards which we were going, and over which 
the last twenty miles of our road lay. 

On the meadow land near the Platte, we 
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as is often observable at home in biscuit or|from the dark rain-water which has been 
cakes raised with soda instead of yeast We|caught in the hollow trees, and which swarms 
were informed that this tinge was due to the|with the larve of midges and mosquitoes, 
soda which the wheat had absorbed from the|The entire trunk of many of the forest trees 
soil. The alkaline taste was very perceptible |is made up of chinks and crannies, especially 
in some of the milk we drank; and a pbysi-|those of the Carapanaidba nacaritiba trees. 
cian, with whom we had pleasant intercourse |A man, however, who. of course, never goes 


at Pueblo, said, that later in the season, when 

the ground was more parched, and the cows 

were forced to eat other food than the grass 

alone ; the amount of alkali in their milk was 

much increased, so as to be unhealthy for 

young children. W. 
(To be continued.) 
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WORK AND WAIT. 
A husbandman who many years 
Had plowed his field and sown in tears 
Grew weary with his doubts and fears. 


“T toil in vain! These rocks and sands 
Will yield no harvest to my hands; 
The best seeds rot in barren lands. 


“My drooping vine is withering ; 
No promised grapes its blossoms bring ; 
No birds upon its branches sing. 


* My flock is dying on the plain, 
The heavens are brass, they yield no rain: 
The earth is iron—I toil in vain.” 


While yet he spake a breath had stirred 
His drooping vine, like wing of bird, 
And from it’s leaves a voice he heard : 


“ The germs and fruits of life must be 
Forever hid in mystery 
Yet none can toil in vain for Me. 


“ A mightier hand, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the clusters on the vine 
And make the fields with harvest shine. 


“ Man can but work ; God can create ; 
But they who work, and watch and wait 
Have their reward, though it come late. 


“Look up to heaven! behold and hear 
The clouds and thunderings in thine ear: 
And answer to thy doubts and fear.” 


He looked, and lo! a cloud-draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flame afar, 
Was rushing from a distant star. 


And every thirsty flock and plain 
Was rising up to meet the rain 
That came to clothe the fields with grain ; 


And on the clouds he saw again 
The covenant of God with men, 
Re-written with his rainbow pen : 


“ Seed time and harvest shall not fail 
And though the gates of hell assail, 
My truth and promise shall prevail.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


On the Vegetable Fountains of the Tropical American 
Wilderness. 

The water-supplying plants of the tropical 
forests are often of the very greatest value to 
those whose steps are led, from any cause, far 
from the streams or known springs, and yet 
they are scarcely heard of beyond the dis- 
tricts in which they are known. To the 
“ Ciringéro” Indian (the india-rubber collec- 
tor), or of mixed blood, who often has to leave 
the rivers far away bebind him in the search 
for new and more prolific india-rubber tracks, 
they are invaluable. He may have to cut his 


saw large areas of dried marsh, covered with|picada for days through the dark pathless 
white alkaline efflorescence, like ashes. This| woods, having to rely entirely on these vege- 
we supposed to be soda—which is so abun.|table fountains, one or other sort rarely fail- 
dantly diffused through much of the soil of|ing those who know how to find them. At 
Colorado. We observed the bread made of| times, however, the sarsaparilla digger, hun- 
Colorado wheat had a yellowish tinge, such/ter, or ‘‘ Ciringéro,” is reduced to drinking 


into the forest without his long machette 
knife, need never have recourse to these. If 
he knows the forest, he will nearly always be 
able to find the large water-filled bush rope, 
hanging suspended from tree to tree, and fall- 
ing in heavy coils to the ground; or, failing 
these, some of the hollow-stemed “ Imbaiiba” 
or trumpet trees, from the roots of which he 
can get a plentiful supply. Some of the 
natives are, however, actually so unaccounta- 
bly lazy that they will rather allay their 
thirst with a few drops from some feetid pool 
in the hollow of some rotten tree, than take 
the little trouble necessary to draw pure 
water from the vegetable fountains. 

When out in the woods, I have been fre- 
quently struck with the immense distance, 
both in time and place, that the Indian hun- 
ters can traverse without drinking or appear- 
ing to suffer from thirst. 

Of the several kinds, the most valuable to 
natives who may have to remain for weeks or 
months in the interior of the forest, is that 
known asthe Nambé. It takes its birth from 
ithe seed deposited in the fork of some forest 
tree by bird, rat, or one of the tiny squirrels 
which abound in these forests. Having se- 
cured foothold in some chink or crevice in the 
bark, and being fostered by the humid drip- 
pings of the surrounding foliage, it sends 
down long tendrils which descend as straight 
as plumb-lines until they take root in the 
earth far away below their lofty perch ; there, 
having taken root, the plant aloft grows with 
increasing vigor, sending down successively 
stouter and stouter lines to suck up moisture 
from the damp ground far below, as it con- 
tinues to increase in size and growth. 

This living cordage is so strong that it is 
impossible to break or wrench it away from 
the parent plant seated high above in the 
branches of the tree. The natives, who value 
it greatly for making their immensely strong 
baskets in which they carry all their produce 
from their provision grounds, or from the 
forest to their houses, are compelled to climb 
into the branches in order to cut it off above 
when they require it for this purpose. The 
**Ciringéros,” or india-rubber collectors in 
the interior of the forest, however, rely on it 
mainly for their supply of water. Having 
selected a large matured plant seated in some 
tree conveniently near their ‘‘ Barraca,” or 
house in the woods, they proceed to cut the 
lines some three or four feet from the ground. 
They then gather as many of the ends of the 
vines together as may be sufficiently near to 
each other, and, bending the ends over, tie 
them together with the freshly-cut points to- 
wards the ground, somewhat in the manner 
of a funnel. Under this they place a gourd, 
or one of their large earthenware pans, in 
order to catch the water, which soon begins 
to drip, and will drip on the year through, the 
only care required being occasionally to clear 
away a jelly-like substance which accumulates 
on the cut points of the vines. 

In this manner the “Ciringéro” and his 
family are as much blessed with pure cold 
ao as though they had a spring close at 

and. 
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This water is also excellent for bathing, 
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that the Europeans had translated the Scrip- 


whereas that supplied by the “Morotilica” |Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in Ameriea.|tures, that they might read in their own 


bush rope, should it come in contact with the 
skin, causes violent itching. This treatment 
does not kill the plant above, which continues 
to send down fresh tendrils to replace those 
which have been cut away. Without this 
vegetable fountain, the ‘Ciringéros” would 
never be able to live in the heart of these 
great forests, far away from the streams, 
where they continue to tap their india rubber 
trees month after month. 

The “Morotilica” bush rope, or vine, al- 
though of less importance to the “ Ciringéro,” 
who is compelled to build his “ Barraca,” and 
to remain for long periods in the heart of the 
forest, is of more value to the hunter or the 
passing traveller. 

In the Nambé, the water is slowly drawn 
up out of the ground, and must consequently 
be allowed to accumulate in the vessels placed 
to receive it. By it the dweller in the forest 
is provided with a never-failing daily supply, 
which is just what he wants. With the 
“ Morotilica,” it is different; once ent, there 
is an end of it, although the immediate supply 
is larger. This vine should be cut through 
(simultaneously if possible) as far up and as 
near the ground as possible. When it falls 
prone on the ground, like some immense cable 
of rope, it should be cut into convenient 
lengths of some three feet or so. So long as 
these pieces are carried carefully in a hori- 
zontal position, the water will remain in them, 
but as soon as they are tilted over the vessel 
in which the water is to be received, it runs 
out in one stream. 

The same care must be taken of the several 
pieces until a sufficient supply is secured ; or, 
should the object be merely a draught, the 
piece may be tilted up over the head, and the 
stream allowed to flow into the mouth. To! 
save a considerable amount of water, the chief 
care must be to sever the vine above and be- 
low simultaneously. Ifit be cut through first 
below, the water flies up into the upper branch. 
ings of the vine, which are cast abroad in 
festoons among the branches of the neighbor- 
ing trees. On the other hand, if it be cut 
through first above, the water as quickly de- 
scends, and is lost in the roots below ground. 
The water is, of course, yielded in proportion 
to the size of the vine; but a large sound vine, 
the thickness of a man’s thigh, will yield a 
large quantity of water. The water is rather| 
turbid in appearance, and has a slightly aro- 
matic taste, which makes it an agreeable| 
drink to the initiated in the form of “Clibe” 
(or incuta, as they used to call it on the Ori- 
noco), mixed with the “farina,” or mandioca 
meal. I have already said this water is not 
fit for bathing purposes. 

In Central America, in the country of the 
Waolwa Indians, I have met with ey 





vine or bush rope. 

Another source of water-supply is to be) 
found in a species of “imbauba,” or trumpet’! 
tree. The hollow stem of this tree does not| 
grow very large, and shoots up at intervals 
among the harder and larger forest trees. | 
‘The roots of this tree do not grow deeply in| 
the ground, but are spread abroad, above, or} 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 7th of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures,-the import- 
ance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for 
warded ; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL BETTLE, 

Cuartes Ruoaps, 

James WHITALL, 
Committee of Correspondence. 


Philada., Ninth mo. 1877. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3 How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? 


. How many members of our Society, capable of 


reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 


tongue the wonderful works of God. I had 
some intercourse, also, with an official person 
jin that district, and I mention it because some 
persons tell you that there is nothing done 
by the missionaries. I asked the magistrate 
what was the conduct of these Christians; 
and he said, “There is something in them 
that does excite: astonishment: the inhabi- 
tants of this district are particularly known as 
being so litigious and troublesome, that they 
have scarcely any matter but what they bring 
into the courts of justice, but during three or 
four years not one of these people has brought 
a cause against them.” I mention this to 
show that Christianity will produce, in all 
countries, peace and happiness, to those who 
know the truth as it is in Jesus.”—Arvine’s 
Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 


maipcinngiiiianniins 
Written in Coal and Chalk. 

When the poet Whittier, with the quietest 
philosophy of his sect, consoled himself for 
the lack of foreign scenes and European pic- 
tures in his sober-tinted life with the thought, 
“] find the Old World in the new,” it was a 
prophetic vision to which modern science 
brings its affirmative to day. It has been 
made reasonably sure by the record of the 
rocks that this “ New World,” on our side of 
the Atlantic. is the oldest of existing mundane 
things. and Professor Marsh, in an address, at 
Nashville, before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, gives empha- 
sis to the discovery by tracing the line of ani- 
mal creation in this, its American registry. 
With regard to the comparative value of 
fossils as marking geological time, plants are 
considered as somewhat unsatisfactory wit- 
nesses, while fishes are the best of all, the fish 
form being adapted to surroundings which 
would destroy reptiles and birds and the 
higher mammals. That there is in some of 
the lake basins of the West an absence of the 


7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably |remains of even the fish, Professor Marsh ac 


be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 


be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui-| 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ?| brate life in them impossible. 


10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand ? 





Decrease of Lawsuits.—Lieutenant Colonel 
Phipps relates the following narrative: I was 
travelling in a remote district in Bengal, and 
I came to the house of a gentleman belonging 
to Portugal. 1 found him reading the Scrip- 
tures in the Bengalee to seventy or eighty 
people, men, women, and children, of that 
country, who were all very attentive. This 
gentleman told me that he had been led to 
employ some of his leisure moments in this 
way. ‘And to-morrow,” said he, “as you 
pass my farm, mention my name, and they 
will procare you a bed; and you will then see 
the effects of reading the Holy Scriptures.” 


counts for by the character of these inlaid 
waters, these, like many of the smaller lakes 
in the same region to-day (Salt Lake and 
others), being so impregnated with mineral 
matters as to render the existence of verte- 
Any one who 
‘tastes of these saline springs to-day, or who 
fords their alkaline waters, may be satisfied 
why the reyistry of their kindred sunken 
basins is a blank. But the fish record of 
America is a full one, and enables Professor 
Marsh to trace the ascending line of animal 
creation from this starting point with great 
clearness. 

From the ‘‘ Ganoid” type, one of the “ first 
families” of the fish kingdom, of which type 
the gar-pike of our Western waters is per- 
haps the best living specimen, the amphibian 
reptiles are supposed to be derived, and a 
comparison of their heraldic coats of tough, 
enamelled, and file-pointed skins would seem 
to justify the ruling. There is small need to 
wonder at the monstrous fables of antiquity 
with respect to dragons, chimeras and huge 
serpents, for in the chalk are drawn for us not 
only their full pictures, but also their mighty 


near the surface, so as to be easily cut up into|The next day I called at his estate, where [| bones inskeleton. The transition from reptile 
lengths, and in them the water is contained, !saw one hundred men, women, and children, | to bird is supposed to be shown in the repro- 
much io the manner of the bush rope.— The, who had all become converts to christianity |duction of the huge saurain that now stands 


Geographical Magazine. 
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Use temporal things but desire eternal. 





within three or four years. I inquired how 


they found themselves: they appeared de-| was one of the striking exbibits of Agricultu- 


So the gigantic footprints 


lighted, and thought it a happy thing for them 





jin the International Exhibition, and which 


‘ral Hall last year. 
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in the sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, 
formerly supposed to be those of mammoth 
birds, are now set down as tracks of reptiles 
that walked usually on their hind feet, but 
had smaller fore feet, of which occasional 
track is found, There were veritable dragons 
in those days—minus, it is to be supposed, the 
breath of flame, bat huge flying lizards, the 
spread of whose wings was from ten to 
twenty-five feet! A ‘sixty foot” monster 
saurain, of carnivorous habit, would indeed 
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to the divine order of growth and change.— 
Phila. Ledger. 


ee 


For “The Friend” 

[The subjoined account of the origin of the 
Society of Friends in France, is printed from 
a& manuscript found among the papers of a 
Friend who lately died in Philadelphia ; and 
although it has no signature attached to it, 
is believed to be authentic. It was probably 
written by a Friend in London, in the latter 
part of the last century.—Ebs. ] 


have been a formidable adversary to meet, as 
would have been also his cousin, the Colorado| A Summary Account of the Friends of *Con- 
Titanosauro, of equal length and thirty feet} genies, Calvisson and St. Gilles, near Nismes, 
high, feeding on the tops of trees, portions of} i Languedoc, France. 
which were found preserved with its bones. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
It is interesting to follow Professor Marsh| towards the latter end of the 17th century, 
through the various ascents from the Marsu-| together with the king’s proclamations which 
pialia, the lowest form of mammal, of the| inflictedimprisonment and death on all preach- 
kangaroo order, where the unequal forepaws| ers who were not of the Romish Church, and 
again show themselves, by way of the sloth, which were executed with the utmost bar. 
that feeds on trees and clings from branch to/barity and outrage, occasioned an almost 
branch, to the tapirs and up to the horse,| general revolt in the Cevennes in Languedoc. 
which is set down as a native American, The men were by their p2rsecutors con- 
although he seems to have crossed over into| demned to the galleys, the estates of the wo- 
Europe at a remote period, and not to have} men to be confiscated, or themselves confined 
come back again until he was bronght by|in nunneries, and the preachers and ministers 
man. He did not have to swim Behring’s|to be hanged and drawn on hurdles. The 
Straits, because they did not exist, and he) prisons were filled, and every rigorous expe- 
went over into Asia dry shod. So also the|dient was used to suppress them, but without 
American apes migrated in the same way,/ success. 
and did not return for thesame reason. For| The persecuted protestants revolted, and 
when man came over, in that earlier race|chose for their general a violent man, named 
before whom the American Indians are of| Cavalier, and rose in arms against their sov- 
modern type, the Straits were set as the gate-|ereign, and against their countrymen. 
way between the continents. ‘To quote Pro-| The Friends underwent the same sufferings 
fessor Marsh: “ Man at this time was a savage,/and bore them patiently and without resis- 
and was doubtless forced by the great volcanic tance. 
outbreaks to continue his migration. This| The first Friend whom their records men- 





was at first to the south, since mountain chains! tion to have suffered persecution, was Claude 
were barriers ontheeast. Asthe native horses Crarstan, the eldest of those endowed with a 
of America were now all extinct, and as the gift in the ministry; who having preached 
early man did not bring the Old World ani-| about a quarter of an hour in a meeting of 


mal with him, his migrations were slow. I) Friends assembled in a field, was seized, and 
believe, moreover, that his slow progress to-| suffered himself to be taken like a lamb. He 
wards civilization was in no small degree due| was condemned to be hanged for having 
to this same cause, the absence of the horse.”| preached (as bis sentence expressed it) by the 
_ wemets also cae te ee — en ere mgs! ve mo. 
on the Columbia river evidences of a race o @ was execute ut his judges re- 
° Barn oe 
men much superior to the Indians at present; voked that part of his sentence which con- 
there, among whose stone carvings are a num-|demned to be drawn on a hurdle; adding that 
ber of heads of apes, or likenesses strongly;he had manifested no disposition to rebel ; 
resembling these animals; but whether we) but had declared publicly that Friends ought 
are to conclude these were used as portraits, not to suffer themselves to fall into desperate 
or as objects of worship, like the Egyptian measures, but should bear with patience all 
cats, is left to each reader to determine. The sorts of persecution. 
cradle of man is still to be sought in what we} The second of the Friends who was seized 
are used to call the Old World, although the/in that year was cer He was ee 
bones of the early immigrants to America,|ed to be hanged; buat his faith, patience an 
differing in no important character from the; moderation were 80 conspicuous, that at the 
— - the oon have some minor yee oo instant ene the gallows 
atindicate a much more primitive race, e\to be erected, they suifere im to escape 
increase in volume of brain, from the small pos-| from prison, 27th 12th mo., 1698. 
sessions of those early monsters to the high-_| Daniel Raoul, an illiterate laborer, who 
ly convoluted type of the higher mammals |could not even read or write, was imprisoned 
of the present day, giving the greatest amount) the 3d of 3d mo., 1702, with Flottier, because 
of surface in the convolute form, is also an im.| they had the gift of gospel ministry. When 
portant clue through the labyrinth of created asked who he was, he replied, “ [-am a mes- 
forms. The lessening number of teeth in the|senger sent by Providence to call you to re- 
jaw of recent animals, caused by the shorten-| pentance, and to renounce your vain wisdom, 
ing of the jaw, and the smaller mouths of fish,| the corrupted fruit of your depraved imagi- 
the tendency being so marked in this res-/nations. I am one of those ignorant people. 
pect, are curious hints as to the constant| who have no other instruction, no other light 
change to which even the lower forms of ani-|than that with which God illuminates our 
mal life submit, showing that it is by no 
means man alone that is influenced by bis! ma” Canine ine dae othe alter oan Ween 
, . ., Nismes. Calviss 8 g a 
environment, but that all 2 een Protea and two from Congenies. St. Gilles is a city eight 
adapted, in slow but ceaseless modification,' niles from Nismes. 


* Congenies is a large town, distant ten miles from 


spirits. You see in me one who can neither 
read nor write. I am one of those stones 
who cry out to awaken you from your slum. 
bers, in order that you may know the will of 
the King of kings, who speaks in the inmost 
of your hearts,” &e. 

Whilst he was in prison, he sent a letter to 
the protestant rebels, reproaching them with 
having criminally taken arms against their 
lawful sovereign. This is the earliest authen- 
tic piece they have preserved : it was written 
in the lst month, 1703, by young Flottier. 

In the year 1701, before he was imprisoned, 
Daniel meeting Fauville, priest of Filages, 
and feeling himself moved against the perse- 
cutions which the priest excited against all 
those who did not attend his mass, he cried, 
** Apostate! art thou not ashamed of pretend- 
ing to sell the word of God, because thou hast 
studied it in thy youth, in order to become a 
minister?” Then turning to some friends 
who were with him, he said to them, “ Let 
us always be on our guard against those who 
make a traffic of the divine word, and who 
will not believe the prophecies of those who 
are inspired by the Holy Ghost ;—who are 
given up to their lusts and worldly opinions, 
and who propagate false doctrine, bought and 
sold with money, fill the earth with confusion 
and persecution, and deluge the land with 
human blood.” 

“ Woe to all who thus do! for the Lord has 
reserved vengeance to himself, ard has given 
to mankind his love and his light, that they 
may abound in good works. He has com- 
manded us to quit the dark works of idolatry, 
and to worship Him io the pure spirit of 
Teuth. And so far from authorizing murder, 
flames, and persecution, he has enjoined us by 
his Son to suffer violence without revenge, 
and to rejoice when men speak evil of us 
falsely. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, my 
dear friends, for great is your reward in 
heaven. Are we not assured that we must 
be hated and despised by men for Christ’s 
name’s sake? They therefore are his true dis- 
ciples who are despised, and not those who 
persecute. et us rejoice that we are clear 
of such works of darkness; and let us be re- 
signed to the Lord.” . 

He was condemned to be broke upon the 
wheel. As he walked to the place of execu- 
tion, he confessed Christ his Saviour, and 
condemned the idolatrous practices of the 
Church of Rome as impostures, of which they 
would give an account before the Almighty. 
In the extremity of his torments, he never 
spake but to bless the Lord, and to beseech 
Him to forgive his persecutors. At which 
his judges, and all the spectators were much 
amazed. 

His sentence set forth that he had instructed 
several young people in fanatical practices, and 
that he had impiously boasted that God had 
shed his Holy Spirit in his heart. 

Persecution raged with great violence, and 
many Friends were imprisoned or sent to the 
galleys, not being distinguished by their perse- 
cators from the revolted protestants, notwith- 
standing they had renounced the use of arms, 
and never made the least resistance. 

The boldest of the Friends was a young 
shepherd, who being moved to pray in the 
middle of a meadow, was seized by the priest, 
who dragged him by the hair of his head into 
the church. The young man then refused to 
kneel, asserting that it was idolatrous to 
worship a piece of bread. He charged the 
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priest with being a false prophet, overturned 
the tabernacle, and threw all the ornaments 
into a well, and then boasted publicly that he 
had drowned the idols. He was seized, and 
his hand being first cut off, he was broken 
alive upon the wheel, and suffered death 
with resignation the 7th month, 1700. 

A young woman named Richard was in the 
same year condemned to be hanged for having 
reproached a protestant who took the sacra- 
ment at the church, with “ having swallowed 
the poison of the basilisk, and kneeled before 
the idol of Baal.” 

The most horrid persecutions raged against 
protestants and Friends, who were called fana- 
tical Quakers, until the Marshal de Montrevel 
was forced to capitulate with Cavalier, the 
chief of the revolted protestants: since which 
time the Friends have enjoyed a good degree 
of toleration, quietly and with simplicity of 
heart. 

(To be concluded.) 


oapeapetiiiannares 

Whatever “call” a man may pretend to 
have, if he has not been called to holiness he 
certainly has not been called to the ministry. 
Unconverted ministry involves the most un- 
natural of relationships. A graceless pastor 
is a blind man, elected to a professorship of 
optics, philosophizing upon light and vision, 
discoursing upon and distinguishing to others 
the nice shades and delicate blendings of pris- 
matic colors, while he himself is absolutely 
in the dark. He is a dumb man elevated to 
the chair of music; a deaf man fluent upon 
symphonies and harmonies. And how un- 
serviceable such a man must be. He has to 
guide travellers along a road which he has 
never trodden, to navigate a vessel along a 
coast of which he knows not the landmarks. 
—Spurgeon. 
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We think every one sincerely desirous for 
the well-being of his fellow men, and that the 
blessing of the Almighty may continue to be 
extended to our beloved country, can hardly 
fail to look with some dismay and dread upon 
the irreligion, the injustice, the violence and 
other abominations that are pervading the 
nation like a mighty flood, sweeping away 
multitades, who appear to live only to gratify 
their own heart’s lusts, into infamy, and it is 
to be feared to destruction. 

May it not be truly said that the light of 
the glorious gospel, and a knowledge of its 
eternal truths, have been freely dispensed to 
us as a nation, and in his unfailing goodness 
and mercy the Almighty has waited with 
much longsuffering and patience for the peo- 
ple to make a grateful return, commensurate 
with the blessings received ; that so they may. 
move Him to continue to be a wall of defence 
round about the nation, and our land to be- 
come ‘an eternal excellency, the joy of the 
whole earth.” 

But how is the great body of the people 
requiting this divine kindness, so long mani- 
fested, or where is the evidence of their giv- 
ing heed to the solemn inquiry, which, sooner 
or later, must be heard and answered indi- 
vidually and collectively, How much owest 
thou to thy Benefactor and Preserver? 

Doubtless there are many righteous men 
and women scattered throughout the commu- 





nity, who are daily on the watch to walk cir-|able maxims and fashions, take up our daily 
cumspectly, redeeming the time, whose pray-|cross by allowing Divine Grace to crucify the 
ers and oblations find acceptance with Him |evil propensities of our deceitful hearts, and 
who seeketh such to worship him. These arejas pilgrims in a world that lies in wickedness, 
the salt that keeps the whole mass from cor-|set our affections on a better country, that is 
ruption, and for their sake in part, but more|an heavenly. 
especially for the sake of the adorable Inter-| There is an innumerable “crowd of wit- 
cessor who is at the right hand of the Father, | nesses” that this is the way of holiness and 
He still withholdeth those judgments which |the way to heaven, though the vulture eye of 
are sometimes poured forth on countries, in|the wordling and latitudinarian cannot see it, 
order that their inhabitants may learn right-|nor can the lion’s whelp, the ravening spirit 
eousness. of the world, tread therein; but it is the way 
We need not attempt to recite the varied |cast up by our Lawgiver and Judge, and they 
crimes that are so regularly, day after day,|who enter and abide in it, shall come to Zion 
portrayed before the public, that the sensitive|with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
mind almost dreads to run the eye over the|heads. Let all of us then be encouraged “ to 
columns of the gazette; crimes which loudly |lay aside every weight and the sin which 
proclaim how large is the portion of our fel-|doth so easily beset us, and run with patience 
low citizens, in whose hearts honesty, truth|the race that is set before us; looking unto 


and humanity seem to have no place, and of 
others, formalists and mammon worshippers 
who, with hypocritical tenderness, wink at 
the deeds of darkness, or seek to palliate and 
cover up the wickedness committed. Our 
object in alluding to this deplorable state of 
morals, at the present time, is to bring home 
to our readers the obligation resting upon 


each one of us to lay these things seriously to | 


heart ; to cxamine whether we are doing our 
individual duty in bearing a faithful and prac- 


Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, 
who for the joy that was set before him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” 





The fraudulent issue of a very large amount 
of stock by the officers of one of our city rail- 
ways, has created much sensation in business 


\circles. Such instances of breach of trust tend 





to weaken or destroy public confidence in the 


tical testimony, not only against the ripened |stability of all corporate companies; since it 
fruit of iniquity, but against the sowing of the|is scarcely possible for any safeguards to be 
evil seed, and against the corrupt principles,|thrown around an institution, sufficiently 
habits, and customs that start this seed into|strong and comprehensive to prevent design- 
growth and train it into the luxuriance with ing or unscrupulous men from using their 
which it meets the public eye. Are we suf-|funds to their own private advantage, or in 
ficiently alive to “the exceeding sinfulness of other ways employing the facilities given by 
sin” and the fearful dangers it incurs, however their position for personal emolument instead 
it may be glossed over by the wise and pru-|of public good. 

ent, the learned and the rich of this world,! One of the first lessons that is impressed on 
who persist in walking in the vanity of their|the mind, in reflecting on this occurrence, is 
minds? so as to induce us to strive to be|the importance of selecting for positions of 
reckoned among the number of those who, |trast, men “ fearing God and hating covetous- 
by walking in the way of holiness, not only|ness ;” men who are under the controlling 
dwell in safety “under the shadow of the influence of motives to action higher and 
Almighty,” but are preachers of righteousness |stronger than pecaniary gain or personal am- 
in life and conversation to others around them, |bition. We firmly believe that there is no 
who though they may talk flippantly about| motive sufficiently strong to preserve man in 
religion, are, in practice, gratifying the lust the right path, under all the varied tempta- 


of the eye, the lust of the flesh and the pride 
of life. Let each one of us remember that no 
man liveth to himself; that our conversation 
and example will have an influence for good 
or for evil on those with whom we mingle, 
and that by a life consistent with the religion 
we profess, we will be made instruments for 
exalting virtue, and suppressing vice and 
immorality in our generation, thus extending 
the government of our holy Redeemer, and, 
through his mercy, escape condemnation in 
the great day of account. 


It nearly concerns us all to look upon these! 


things in the unflattering light of ‘Truth and 
to ponder well the paths of our feet. There are 
but two ways for us to walk in; the one strait 


and narrow, into which our Saviour said bat | 
few-enter; the other broad and wide, into} 
which the multitude throng: in one or the 


‘tions that are presented, but the fear of God. 


To a certain extent, a sense of honor, de- 
pendent, when critically examined, on a de- 
sire to preserve the esteem of others; a con- 
viction of the real impolicy of wrong doing ; 
and other secondary motives, will restrain 
from wandering into the paths of the trans- 
gressor. But circumstances arise in which 
the temptation is so strong; and the skill of 


|him who “was a liar from the beginning,” is 


so exerted in concealing from us the evil of 
sin, and representing as a very venial or trivial 
matter that which he is tempting us to do; 
that nothing is able to keep us from falling 
into his snares, but a strict obedience to that 
Light of Christ in the heart, which condemns 
every departure from rectitude. 

The Apostle declares, that the “Grace of 
God which bringeth salvation, hath appeared 


other of these we are all walking, while each|unto all men, teaching us that denying un- 


moment is hurrying us to the grave. It is 
not a man’s natural good disposition nor yet 
his guarded education that makes him g true 
Christian. The heart must be cleansed and 
purified and he born again, so that there may 
be truth and righteousness in the inward 
parts. If we are Christ’s disciples indeed, we 


must turn the back upon the world, deny our- 
selves of its friendship, its honors, its change- 


godliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
suberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world.” We believe that to the restraining 
power of this Grace, controlling in measure 
even those who do not fully submit to it, so- 
ciety is largely indebted for that degree of 
safety and protection which it enjoys. With- 
out its preserving power, selfishness and wick- 
edness would more generally prevail ; and the 
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nations of the earth would lose one of the most 
effective safeguards against relapsing into a 
savage condition. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


THE FRIEND. 


Operations were resumed on the Ist in all the mines 
the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 29th ult. American gold 1034. The government 
bond market was unchanged in prices, excepting for 
the new 4’s and new 5’s, which advanced $ each, and 


of 


Unitep States.—An alarming fire originated in the the 5-20’s of 1868, which advanced 3. 


model rooms of the Patent Office at Washington, on the 
24th ult. Of 180,000 odd models stored in these rooms, 
it is stated 80,000 are destroyed. A considerable quan- 
tity of photo-lithograph copies were burned ; duplicates 
of most of these were stored in a part of the building 
which escaped injury. An official report states, apart 
from the damage to the building, the pecuniary loss 
will not be very great. The attention of the Cabinet 
has been turned to the necessity of making the public 
buildings more secure against fire. 

A Council was held in Washington on the 27th and 
28th ult., by the President and other interested officers | 
of the government, with delegations of the Sioux and | 
Arrapahoe Indians, from the Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail agencies. Speeches were made by several of the 
chiefs, all of whom earnestly protested against being 
removed from their present reservations, to the upper 
Missouri. They expressed a desire to live like white 
men, to be supplied with schools, teachers, and agri- 
cultural implements. They want to learn the ways of} 
civilization, and in order to do this ask to be put on| 
good land, in a healthy location. 

In reply President Hayes said, he had their welfare | 
at heart, and was desirous of doing all in his power for | 


Flour and Meal.—Prices well maintained. Minnesota 
extra family, good at $7.00 a ~7.25 ; choice, $7.50 a $8 ; 
patent at $8.50 a $9; Penna. extra family, good and 
choice at +7 a $7.37}; Ohio, fair and good, +6.62} a 


$7 ; fancy at +8. Rye flour sells at $4.25 a $4.373 for 
| Penna. 


Grain.—Prices of wheat unsettled and lower. Dela- 
ware red and amber, good and prime at $1.48 a $1.50 ; 
western do., fair and prime, $1.43 a $1.48. Corn is 
active at an advance. Penna. and western yellow, at 
61 a 62 cts.; western high mixed at 59 a 61 cts. Oats 
are selling at 33 a 38 cts., as to grade. 

Hay and Straw.—During the past week, the follow- 
ing prices have been realized: Prime Timothy, 80 a 90 
cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 65 a 80 cts. Straw, 60 a 70 
cts. per 100 Ibs. 

Cheese.—Total receipts for the week 41,708 packages; 
exported 25,625 packages; the current rates are from 
11 to 13 cts., as to quality. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week 39,168 packages. Ex- 
ports for the week 10,656 packages. Prices 15 to 30 
cts. per lb. Eggs.—Receipts 7284 bbls., and sell at 20 
a 24 cts. per doz. 

ForeIGN.—Heavy rains during the Seventh month 


RECEIPTS. 


| Received from Isaac B. Lupton, O., per Benjamin D, 
Stratton, Agent, $4.20, to No. 14, vol. 52; from Joseph 
Kaighn, N. J., $2.10, and Eliza J. Barton, City, +2, 
vol. 51 ; from Daniel M. Mott, O., per Stephen Hobson, 
Agent, $2.10, vol. 51; from Thomas Woolman, City, 
$2, vol. 51; from Aaron Stratton, O., per Fredk. 
Maerkt, $2.10, vol. 51; from S. H. Headley, Pa., #4.20, 
vols. 51 and 52; from Samuel Betts, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Anna R. Fiske, N. 8., $2.10, vol. 51; for 
Norris J. Scott, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, and Samuel S. Jones, 
Gtn., 72.10, to No. 36, vol. 51; from Asa Garretson, 
Agent, O., for Elizabeth Bailey, Sarah 8. Bundy, Chalk- 
ley Dawson, Isaac Lightfoot, Samuel Walton, Deborah 
8. Hall, and John Hartley, $2.10 each, vol. 51, for John 
|G. Hoyle, 25 cents, to No. 7, vol. 51, and for Benjamin 
Smith, lo., $2.10, to No. 27, vol. 51; for John M. 
| Roberts, N. J., $2. 10, vol. 51; from John E. Hodgin, 
'Io., $2.10, vol. 51; from Nathan Warrington, Agent, 
Io., for John Lipsey, Thomas Emmons, George W 
Mott, Jonathan Briggs and George Briggs, $2.10 each, 
vol. 51; from William H. Brown, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Henry R. Woodward, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Sarah Heald, Io., $2.10, vol. 51; from Joshua Jefferis, 
Pa., 10 cents Postage on vol. 51; from Sarah T. War- 
rington, N. J., $2. 10, vol. 51; from Isaac Craft, Fkfd., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from William J. Jenks, City, $2, vol. 
51; from James J. Lord, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Daniel Nichols, N. Y., $2, to No. 18, vol. 51. 


their comfort and improvement; considered their re- throughout some portions of the Argentine Republic,| THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 


quest to select their location reasonable ; 
them in the spring they should be allowed to do this; 
but as arrangements have been made for forwarding | 
their winter supplies to the Missouri, no change can be 
made at present. 

A destructive fire occurred at Providence, R. I., on} 
the morning of the 27th, in the business portion of the 
city, and became so serious that for a time the fire de- 
partment were unable to get it under control ; aid was 
summoned from adjacent towns. Five blocks of stores 
were wholly or partially burned. The loss is estimated 
at $675,300, and the insurances $548,700. | 

The pottery furnaces at East Liverpool, Ohio, use ' 
natural gas for fuel; houses are lighted and warmed 
with it, and cooking is done with it, at a cost of $1.50 
per month. Wells are sunk, and the gas wnich comes 
up with great pressure, is collected in a gasometer, and 
distributed in the ordinary way. 

During the last fiscal year, 81,113 passengers sailed 
from New York to foreign ports. 


Two freight trains collided, near Decatur, IIl., on the the census of 1860. The population in the principal | 


and promised occasioned heavy losses in cattle and sheep, estimated | 


at 2.000,000 head. 

England.—The weather on the 25th ult. was reported 
unseasonably cold, and similar weather prevailed in 
various parts of Europe. 

A telegram from London on the 29th says, the strikes 
on the railways in Ireland are becoming general, and 
are causing serious detention of traffic. 

A recent English Parliamentary return, shows that 
in the year 1876 there were in England 2688 coal 
mines, 386 iron mines, and 593 mines of other minerals. 
The gross annual income of the coal mines for the year 
named is set down at $16,968,480 ; that of the iron mines 
is stated to be ~2,606,020, and of mines of other minerals 
$1,056,665. The gross profits on mines in all England, 
for the year 1874-5, is stated to be -62,965,000. 

Japan on its four thousand islands, islets and rocks, 


with an aggregate area of about 155,000 square miles, | 


has a population of 33,625,678, which is greater than 
the population of the United States was according to 


LEGE. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of ‘‘ The Corporation of 
Haverford College,” will be held at the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth month 9th, 1877, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Epwarp Bet r_e, JR., Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


' The Winter Session opens on SEconpD-DAY, the 29th 
of TENTH MONTH. Those intending to send pupils 
will please make application to Bensamin W. Pass- 
MORE, Sup’t., (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
| Arch Street, Philade'phia. 


| WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A man or woman teacher, with qualifications for in- 


morning of the 29th ult., and both engines and fifteen | islands is much more crowded than these returns indi- structing young children, is wanted for the Boys’ 


cars were destroyed by fire. The loss on property is 
estimated at $150,000. 


Of 1630 persons, now forming the population of Fer- | for Madras is favorable. There has been a good rain- | 
nandina, Fla., it is stated 293 have the yellow fever ; fall throughout the Presidency, which has revived | 


and that since its appearance, 853 have had the disease. 

It is reported there were four deaths from yellow 
fever at Port Royal, S.C., on the 30th ult., and that 
many citizens had left the place. 

A successful telephone experiment was made on the! 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, between Miuch Chunk and | 
the General Superintendent’s office at Bethlehem, a dis- | 
tance of 34 miles. 

During the year ending 6th mo. 30th, there were 
6170 deaths in San Francisco, an increase of 1379 over 
the preceding year. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- | 
ing at noon on the 29th ult., was 261, an increase of 5 
over the previous week, and a decrease of 20 from the 
same period last year. Of this number 145 were adults, 
and 118 children ; 50 being under one year of age. 

American exports of fresh meats, live stock, cheese, 
butter, &c., during the past six months, show a decided 
increase. In 1876, there was shipped 5,919,000 pounds | 
of American butter. This year, thus far the shipments | 
amount to 11,290,000 pounds. Of cheese we have sent 
abroad 67,852,000, and of beef 80,968,000 pounds. 

The local weather report for the Ninth month, gives 
the mean temperature 67 degrees ; highest on the 16th, 
84 deg. ; lowest on the 23d, 48 deg The total rainfall | 
2.74 inches, which is below the average for the past six 
years. Lightning was observed on the 7th ult., and a 
slight shock of an earthquake on the 10th, in New 
Jersey and the eastern part of Pennsylvania. 

The total coinage of the United States mints during 
9th month was $7,056,200, including $4,492,200 in 
double eagles, and 1,677,000 trade dollars. 

The public debt statement for Ninth month shows a 


decrease of $3,882,524.80. | 
Two hundred and twelve patents were issued for a 


week ending 10th mo. 2d. 


cate, as many of the islands are sparsely settled. 
The Times Calcutta despatch says, the famine report 


agricultural operations. 


Prices, however, have not 
fallen appreciably. 


The number on the relief works 


has decreased 64,839 during the week ending 9th mo. | 


22d, but the number seeking gratuitous relief has in- 
creased 120,000. 

A review of the effects of the famine in the Presi- 
dency states: The registered deaths of the present year, 
to 6th mo. inclusive, were 370,000 above the average. 
This, according to the opinion of the District Officer, 
does not represent more than two-thirds of the actual 
mortality. The correspondent’s conclusion is, that not 
less than 750,000 persons have fallen victims, and these 
figures may be largely increased before the famine, and 
its after-wave of suffering, have passed away. 

It appears by despatches from the East, that the 
Turks on the 22d forced their way through the Russian 
cavalry, and succeeded in reinforcing their army at 
Plevna; also in supplying it with a large amount of pro- 
visions. 
cepted by the Russians, who captured several wagon 
loads of grain. Quiet is said to exist around Rustchuck 


A second convoy on its way has been inter- | 


Primary School. Apply at once to 

| Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine Street, 
Susan E. Comfort, Germantown, 
Thomas P. Cope, 1 Walnut Street, 

or William Evans, 252 South Front Street. 





Drep, on the 23d of 8th month, 1876, Saran W. 
|STAPLER, relict of the late Thomas Stapler, in the 75th 
year of her age, a member of the Particular and Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Wilmington, Del. She was an 
invalid for about two years ; the later time manifesting 
full resignation, and we believe her end was peace. 

——,, 8th mo. 23d, 1877, at his residence at Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, ABNER WooLMAN, in the seventy- 
second year of his age, a member of Frankford Monthly 
Meeting. 

——,, Eighth mo. 25th, 1877, at her son-in-law’s, N. 
D. Roberts, Atlantic City, N. J.. Saran E. ALLEN, 
widow of the late Benjamin Allen, in the 85th year of 
her age, an esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 

| ——, 9th mo. 13th, 1877, at the residence of his son, 
1609 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., NATHANIEL 
McDona.b, aged 68 years 11 months and 26 days, a 


and the Balkans. Mehemet Ali, on account of the diffi- |\™ember of Chicago Monthly Meeting of Friends. For 
culty of obtaining supplies, has retreated to his former |™any years he had filled efficiently the office of over- 
position on the Kara Lom. The Montenegrins have Seer in the several meetings of which he was a member. 
taken Goranska, Fort Gravica, Piva, and now hold the | He was attached to the ancient principles of the Society, 


whole territory as far as Fortscha. 
Snow had fallen in the Shipka pass, and on the 28th 
was ten centimetres deep. at the foot of the Balkans. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortuH- 


InGToN, M. D. 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 


and testified by word and act against the innovations 
allowed and practised by many who now claim to be 
Friends. His illness, though short, was very severe, 
but through it all he bore himself with such patience 
and gentleness, as made it the fitting close of a well or- 
dered life; and his friends and relatives, while they 
keenly regret the separation, cannot seriously mourn 

is departure, feeling that he has gone to rest. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





